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Talks with Mothers on Froebel’s Gifts. 


FourtH GIFT. 


The fourth gift is obtained from the cube by cutting it three times 
in the direction of its length, and once in the direction of its breadth. 








The cube is thus divided into eight brick-shaped blocks. The 
number of parts is the same as in the third gift; the parts are similar, 
too, in shape ; but in each, each dimension differs from the other two 
dimensions, so that each part makes a variety of different impressions, 
according to the position it assumes: standing, sitting or lying. 





The gift, therefore, leads the child to a conscious analysis of di- 
mensions, of shape, of position, of relation of parts. In each posi- 
tion, too, the stability varies, — the standing position being the least 
stable (most easily tipped over), and the lying position the most sta- 
ble. This, together with many forms in which one block is balanced 
on another or needs the support of two &c., leads to the study of 
gravitation and to respect for the centre of gravity. I only need 
remind you of the game of “soldiers, all in a row”, and direct your 
attention to the following forms, in order to illustrate this point : 


Thus, this gift — more than any of its predecessors — leads to 
conscious building, or rather, satisfies the architectural instinct which 
shows itself in all children at the age of about 4 years. In the nur- 
sery the child will build with this gift: houses, churches, pigeon- 
houses, stables of every description, all kinds of furniture, but rarely 
animals, even trees are doubtful. The gift is too decided in the 
mode of offering the contrasts of dimensions and the proportionality 
of parts, to permit the loose individualizing of the previous gifts. 
For this very reason, it marks a great step onward. 

The third gift taught the fact of divisibility into parts, the fourth 
requires a careful study of the parts. Whatever there is in the 
child of mechanical genius will be called forth by this gift and will 
grow ; and—as in the case with the third gift so far as divisibility 
is concerned — so the fourth gift leads the child through a thought- 
ful analysis of the cube into a thoughtful analysis of all surrounding 
objects, so far as their dimensions and the proportionality of parts 
are concerned. 

The child will now begin to discover that some things are high- 
er than they are wide or thick, and will give expression to these dis- 
coveries in its efforts to build them from the new gift, whose parts 
can stand, sit, or lie. Hence it is very desirable that the child, par- 
ticularly in the nursery, should not give up the third gift, when it re- 
ceives the fourth. The two help each other, supplement each other. 
Without the blocks of the third gift, the child will be at a loss now 
—that it has discovered dimensions &c.—to represent objects that 
differ little in the dimensions. It should, therefore, play with them 
at the same time, more particularly when left alone. 

And—in the nursery—it is very desirable that the child should 
be much alone with these gifts. Facts are getting to be more and 
more complicated, and the danger that mother or nurse might force 
her own knowledge on the child and thus keep it from finding out 
for itself, grows more and more serious. Let the child try over and over, 
again and again, to “stand” the blocks on top of each other. No 
matter, how often they tumble ; the child is not displeased and not dis- 
couraged, and ere long it will discover the reasons for its failure, and 
invent means to prevent it. Let the child alone as much as possible. 


Of course, this does not preclude the active interest on the part 
of mother or nurse; _ but the activity of herinterest must fo//ow not 
lead. “Let me try too”—and you do ¢he same thing,—a little more 
carefully, perhaps, when you want to inculcate care by example, — 
a little more carelessly, sometimes, when you want the child to dis- 
cover that carelessness brings failure. Occasionally, too, when you 
have great reason to think that the’ child is losing all hope of success, 
you may—as if by chance, discover a little trick that leads onward, 
that shows how failure may be prevented. But little by little, not 
suddenly, not a//,— only hints, a little help, a little suggestion, — no 


over-feeding, no cramming, — moderation always. — “Let me hold 
this end to keep the block from falling”. — “I wonder if putting a 
block here, would hold it up”. — “Down it comes: oh, I forgot to 


steady it”. &c. This kind of child-like assistance helps, arouses, 
sustains, intensifies self-activity; no help whatever exposes to dis- 
couragement, too much help breeds listlessness andindolence. Thus, 
a moderate rain enables the seedling to grow, excessive’ showers 








drown it or induce putrefaction, 
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As far as conversations and stories are concerned, the same 
things apply that have been said before, in connection with the ear- 
lier gifts. ‘The conversations must be lively, and should aim more at 
practicing the child in the art of expressing its ideas, than at in- 
structing it; the stories must be simple in plot and diction, free from 
sentimentalism and moralizing, and kept within the child’s scope,— 
must be such as the child itself can tell. 

It is not necessary to confine the child always to one box of the 
gift; you may give it “ever so many” blocks — to build railroads, 
fences, pavements, and big — very big houses, tall—very tall towers. 
If cubes (3d gift) and bricks (4th gift) are given in judicious quantities, 
the child will in the course of time — left to itself judiciously — build 
the most wonderful, and quite solid structures. Most persons seem 
to think that Froebel wants to limit the mother and her child to his 
gifts as playthings, whereas they are only types, divested of all 
accessories, — pure types of the essentials which their play-things 
ought to contain, or about which they ought to cluster. 

Beyond the fourth gift, no building-blocks of Froebel’s are 
suitable for the nursery ; none, indeed, can be needed, if the child 
has a sufficient quantity of the blocks the third and fourth gifts indi- 
cate. Of course, if you expect the child to be satisfied with the 
eight bricks, you will be disappointed, it will call for more than eight 
very soon, because these do not suffice for his far-reaching plans. 
As soon as you notice this want of more bricks and cubes, satisfy it 
moderately, adding more of the blocks to its store of raw material. 
The refusal to give the child more than one box of the fourth-gift 
blocks, and the attempt to revive flagging interest too soon with 
the more complicated fifth and sixth gifts, yield additional instances 
of the pernicious influence of pedantry and routine in the treatment 
of the child. 


>-—t—> 


Can Kindergartens Flourish in America? 








It gave me a sharp pang a few days since to learn from one of 
our most prominent and influential educators that he thought there 
were “practical difficulties in establishing kindergartens in this country 
which he feared we should not be able to overcome”, although per- 
sonally he was much in their favor. It seems to me the very country 
where they are most needed, and where they ought to grow most 
easily, both because of the supreme necessity of our having a vir- 
tuous as well as an intelligent population, and because here progress 
in anything can be made without meeting with a thousand draw- 
backs, that would interfere in the stereotyped communities of the 
old world. The kindergarten principle, however, is the one to 
redeem both states of society, for it takes the child before it is in- 
jured, and places within him a safeguard; and within is the only 
place for an effectual safeguard against the corrupting influences of 
the world. And this safeguard can be placed within the child by 
its own mother, if she will only study the nature of her child in the 
light of the kindergarten theory, which was a discovery as truly as 
the theory of gravitation, discovered by Newton. It was not an 
invention, that discrimination must be carefully made, but it was 
the discovery of a man of genius who worked as nature does, evolv- 
ing a new thing from old premises, 

The result in my convictions of keeping a kindergarten for three 
years and watching them for ten or more 1s, that here we have the 
needed element, moral training, which all educators and all good 
people who do not pretend to be educators, feel to be essentially 
wanting in our schools. 

The great importance of the kindergartens is their power to 
form character. God gives the endowment of faculties ; it is man’s 
work to use them aright, and thus form character. The thing that 
has impressed me above all others in watching kindergartens, espe- 
cially the charity kindergartens, is how soon the worst-behaved 
child, even the vicious child, so far as that word can be used about 
children, and by which I mean the obscene, thievish, crafty, ma- 
licious child, is made good:and sweet by the benign influences of 
the kindergarten. There can be no mistake about the facts, since 
the foundation and successful operation of the charity kindergartens, 
which have taken in the very gutter children, utterly neglected at 
home, and, what is worse, corrupted by parentage and what home 


life they see. The first few days it is like a menagerie of little wild 
beasts, tearing, pounding each other, talking profane and obscene 
languange, rebellious, selfish—all the vices being displayed in minia- 
ture. In a week’s time, order has dawned, for delightful occupations 


monious and dramatic plays have been organized; kind words and 
caresses have waked a new sense of enjoyment: and in less than a 
month it is a little, orderly, docile, compliant company, in which 
all are agreeable to each other, generous to each other, forming 
little friendships, and making sacrifices. Kindergartens must not 
be too large to effect all this. The teacher must have time to take 
in each case, and must be hampered by no rules but her own, and 
only guided by the principle of love. She will soon find that the 
troublesome cases are the éxceptions, that the majority easily 
respond to the touch of kindness, and are intelligent enough to un- 
derstand the golden rule that is given them to live by; and when 
the rebellious spirits are won,—for they are won, not conquered—, 
they are the staunchest upholders of order, which they are 
made to feel is “heaven’s first law”. When the good spirit prevails 
—and it depends upon the teacher how soon this will be the case— 
though every teacher in this reformed education is prohibited from 
using violence or trickery, the intellectual faculties are free to act 
personally, and improvement is thus very rapid without any strain 
upon the mind. 

If a primary school could take in a whole kindergarten, bodily, 
or even more than one, the matter of learning to read and write 
even our difficult language would be, comparatively, play. The 
habit of observing minute differences, the habits of attention, of 
doing things by rule, of understanding conditions and working in 
reference to them, would lighten every task and take it out of the 
evils of routine, while so much of routine as is useful would help in 
its turn. There has been time enough to note these effects since 
the first kindergartens were opened here, and it is impossible that 
their influence should ever be wholly lost, for early habits of mind 
are very persistent. 

The simple adoption of kindergarten occupations in the primary 
schools can effect nothing radical; they can only beguile otherwis: 
tedious time. Their exercise must be associated with a principle, 
otherwise all the moral training that accompaines it in a kindergarten 
is lost. I was in a school a short time since where I saw this ex- 
emplified. A little fellow was embroidering a card which he did 
not do quite right toward the end, as I showed him. “Oh, it is no 
matter”, he said; “it will do just as well!” “Don’t you think it 
any matter to do things right and not wrong ?” I asked. “Is that 
the way you do everything?” “I don’t know,” was his reply ; but 
he evidently had not received from the kindergarten instruction he 
had had, and which I knew to have been very imperfect, the cen- 
tral idea that is lawfully inculcated in a good kindergarten—that 
everything must be done in the right way. If the needle is not put 
into the holes in a certain uniform order the reverse of the card 
shows it at once, and that is used as an indication that it was not 
done aright, and must be taken out ; otherwise the right handling 
of the work is not acquired, and when the pattern is a more com- 
plicated one confusion will ensue. 

Conscience is so little cultivated in ordinary educational pro- 
cesses that children learn all sorts of cheating and subterfuges about 
their lessons; and if they are not principled about it before they enter 
a school, corruption of morals is likely to become very rapid. Ifa 
method has been discovered which teaches principle almost with the 
first breath of life, does it not become the duty of ali educators to 
have that method used? It seems to me that men in prominent 
educational positions who favor the good thing, are bound to spend 
their strength in educating the public up to the point. The pet- 
sistent efforts of Miss Blow did convert Mr. Harris at last, though 
I well remember the time when a few of us Boston women in vain 
plied him with our arguments; but*the success of the charity St. 
Louis kindergarten convinced him, and they have surely proved that 
the thing can be done in our country. Doubtless it requires the pet- 
sistent supervision of one as well versed in it as Miss Blow, but its 





only reasonable to expect that it will ‘require constant supervision, 


have chained attention ; beautiful sights and sounds, and lovely sen. 
timents set to music, have charmed eye and ear and heart; har- ° 
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such is the potency of self-interest even in the ranks of teachers 
who ought to be higher above temptation than any other class of 
men or women. The only way to make them so is to have this 
kindergarten training the crown-point in the Normal schools of the 
country. Every teacher should go through it as they are now re- 
quired to do in Austria, where no grade of teachers can get em- 
ployment, if this has been neglected. This constitutes, in short, the 
religwus teaching of the Normal school. The child is to be looked 
upon as a holy thing, to be addressed and treated accordingly, not 
as an originally depraved animal, whose will is to be broken. That 
is the common idea of the young teachers who are put into our 
Primary schools, and they will tell you incidents of their discipline 
which prove how intelligently and cunningly they can achieve that 
end. It makes one heart-sick to hear them talk. 

It strikes me that the endeavor should now be to convince the 
public that reform is needed at the deginning of the Common School 
system, not at the end of it. Reform will take care of itself in the 
High School department, if the children are put into the Primary 
schools in a good moral condition, and if by the help of the Normal 
schools every teacher all the way up is imbued with the right princi- 
ple. A conscientious se/f-culture would go to the root of existing 
evils, (and that can begin even in childhood, if the teachers know 
how to inculcate it). Everything should be done by those in au- 
thority to prevent the teachers’ ranks being entered by any one who 
has an eye solely to his or her own advancement or livelihood. 
Vastly more depends upon it than upon the filling up of the ranks 
of the clergy, but that profession would also be improved by a simi- 
lar training, regarding delinquents in morals as ignorant rather than 
wilful sinners. When a teacher hesitates to impose her will upon a 
child, and appeals to a higher motive than love or respect to herself, 
she shows that she has entered the path of humility in her calling, 
and can learn of the little child who is the best teacher upon that 
subject if only understood. When the kindergartener speaks of giv- 
ing liberty to the child instead of constraining its will, she does not 
mean to give it license, or not to check its wreng impulses. She can 
arrest its wrong action, when that is necessary either for its own sake 
or for the sake of others, without interfering with its lawful freedom. 

She must teach it that “Liberty is of the sons of God,” and that 
only those who wish to do right can do as they please. If they do 
wrong to others, some one will surely interfere. No child of average 
iutelligence will fail to see the meaning of this, if it is old enough to 
use language, and often if it is not old enough for that ; for children 
generally understand language long before they can use it, and natural 
language, the language of gestures and manner, is intelligible still ear- 
lier, The radiant, beaming faces of some of the children who appeared 
at first absolutely brutal in their defiance and perverseness, is the 
most eloquent argument for the use of love instead of force in guid- 
ing them; and the altered faces of many mothers is scarcely less 
speaking. That they have acquired a new idea is unmistakable. 

Passing from the neglected class of children to those more fa- 
Vorably situated, and even to the pampered little aristocrats, it is 
wonderful to see how the sins of the nursery are laid aside in the 
little company of peers, how selfishness disappears, and politeness 
becomes the order of the day. Children well taken care of and in- 
telligently talked to at home, expand like flowers in the sun, to the 
genial social influence of other children of their own age. They 
are somewhat less self-reliant, perhaps, and do not so readily learn 
to act for themselves, as the poor little waifs who have hitherto been 
thrown wholly upon their own resources, the eftect of which has 
been to sharpen their wits while it dulled their morals. The benefits 
of the system are confined to no class, andin our communities a// 
the children should have the benefit of it. Let the money be freely 
spent till they are a// under it, and then it will be of more avail to 
turn the attention upon other parts of a scheme of education which 
Horace Mann pronounced adequate to redeem every child under 
the age of sixteen, if all parties did their duty in the premises,—pa- 
rents, teachers and superintendents. 

The “practical difficulties” to be encountered in establishing this 
reform, can only be the difficulty of raising money to furnish the 
Normal schools with a course of kindergarten -training, and to fur- 
nish the places and teachers for the kindergartens, of which each 








ward should have at least one’paid for by the town or State, and as 
many more as charity will find requisite. There are many women 
in Boston ready to repeat Miss Blow’s devotion to the work, if they 
can only find encouragement to goon. 


Cambridge, August 1879. M. M. 





— Miss Peasopy sends us the following comments on the 
“eruption of a little company of amateur lady-kindergarteners”’, re- 
ported to the Mew England Fonrnal of Education in connection 
with the proceedings of the National Teachers’ Association and re- 
ferred to in our last number. 

“It was unquestionably a great pity that the two ladies who 
were appointed to represent the kindergarten-interest by those who 
made the programme of the National Convention, made the attack 
on the gentleman who spoke on Industrial Education. He said that 
the kindergarten exercises in manipulation were a great advantage 
to those who go into industrial work. This was not saying it was the: 
only or chief advantage of kindergarten education. The same gen- 
tleman has said elsewhere in print that the mora/ education of the 
kindergarten is its chief aim and nature and that its cultivation of 
sense-perception, and of expression in precise words of what is ob- 
served and done, lays the foundation of a sound understanding which 
is the counterpart of a clear moral sense. The remark about the 
utilitarian advantages of the “occupations” was incidental to what 
he was talking about at the moment and the kindergarteners should 
have observed that it was an advantage to their cause to draw the 
attention of a certain class of minds—not so alive to moral and in- 
tellectual education as to what they call practical education, (as if 
conscience and thought were not quite as practical as manipulation !). 

The New England Fournal of Education has made the mistake 
of these ladies the occasion of some cruel and irrelevant remarks 
upon kindergarteners, which were singularly uncalled tor. The wri- 
ter speaks of the “crowd (?) of kindergarteners, the majority of them 
uneducated, young’women, with no knowledge of children and life 
who have rushed upon it for a livelihood.” Yet it is a fact that the 
comparatively few ladies who undertake to be kindergarteners do it 
with eyes wide open to see that it is the least lucrative teaching they 
can do, while it is the most laborious and cannot be undertaken 
without an expensive preparation in training-schools that require 
evidences of culture in the applicants. We make no account of 
those who assume the name of kindergarteners without being disci- 
ples of Froebel, and who are the only ones who can _ be suspected 
of entering on the work merely for a livelihood—none that are quali- 
fied for the work could do it for that motive alone; for it isa 
striking fact that long before they have completed the training for 
this great work they express in the most earnest manner their feeling 
that they have taken a new view of life and of what Christ meant 
by “becoming as little children.” We would ask the ‘ournal of 
Education, if it is not quite inconsistent to speak, in the same sen- 
tence, of the kindergarten being “lifted out of the narrowness of 
German peasant life where it was cradled” to be made “a part of na- 
tional primary school instruction”, and of Pestalozzi and Froebel as 
the “commanding representatives” of a New Education. Were Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel German feasants ? 

Dr. H. Barnard at the late meeting of the Froebel Union made 
it the subject of his discourse to warn the friends of kindergartens 
against subjecting. it to the public school-system, lest it should be 
despoiled thereby of its characteristic intention of developing the 
heart to lead the mind. 

The Mew Eugland Fournal also speaks of the intense narrow- 
ness and bigotry that is the bane of new converts”, and “their fanati- 
cism in pushing the superficial and formal features” (of the kinder- 
garten) “only equalled by their zgnorant denunciation of the people’s 
common schools.” 

If this is intended for the lady, whose offense was the “eruption 
upon the platform of the convention”, it may be in point to say, 
that she could hardly be “ignorant” of the common schools, since 
she was a graduate of a Normal school and for many years the 
teacher of its Model school”. It is remarkable how many who humb- 
ly enter the Normal training classes of kindergarteners have been 
highly prized teachers in the public schools for years.’’ 
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Free Training School for Kindergarteners. 





Favorable circumstances enable us to announce for the ensuing 
season a free training-school to all who wish to attend and who have 
the necessary qualifications. 

The course will open on Monday, October 13th, and will last 
for seven months, and will be carried on according to the following 
daily programme : 

In the forenoon, observation in the kindergarten. 

In the afternoon, at 3 P. M., practice in the gifts, occupations, 
games, songs &c.; at 4:30 P.M. lectures and lessons on Froebel 
theory and other related subjects. 

Ladies, wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity, will 


please apply to 
Mr. & Mrs. HaILMANN, 


251 E. Lafayette Street, Detroit, Micu. 





— LADIEs, desiring to join our Free Training Class, will please 
apply without delay. Applicants, after the 13th of October, will re- 
ceive consideration only in the case of superior fitness for the work. 





— Miss Peazopy writes that the report of the August meeting 
of the American Froebel Union will be ready for the October num- 
ber. In order to accomodate the report, the publishers will add a 
supplement to the regular number of pages. 


: 


— ExcHANGEs and correspondents will please address the edi- 
tor hereafter at 251 East LAFAYETTE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


+? 


— Mrs. Ocpen will continue the charity-kindergarten in Cleve- 
land on her own responsibility. “The League” became discouraged 
on account of the expense. 











_ _—— Miss Anna W. Barnarp has accepted the direction of the 
kindergarten in the State Normal School, at. Baltimore, and will or- 
ganize on Monday, Oct. 6th, a training class for ladies wishing to 
become kindergarteners. Terms for the course, payable Nov. 1., 
$100, which includes material. Four free scholarships will be given 
by sn ae Froebel Union to as many Southern ladies who are 
qualified. 





ii 
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— Miss MARWEDEL reports gratifying success in her Pacific 
work. She has removed her kindergarten to Berkeley. — ; 


Four Lectures on Early Child-Culture. 
By W. N. Hailmann. 





i. 
Laws OF CHILDHOOD. 


Nature, of which we ourselves are parts, presents herself to us 
as a continuous sucession or co-existence of facts. Experience 
teaches that these facts recur again and again under similar circum- 
stances or remain permanent under unchanged conditions: we dis- 
cover in them a certain uniformity of succession or co-existence, and 
this uniformity we designate by the term /aw. 

It is true, Science does not stop here: she subjects them to the 
disintegrating rays of analysis, recognizes them as still quite complex, 
and is not satisfied, does not confer the title Law, until she has 
reached a uniformity that resists all attempts at further resolution. 
A law, in the scientific sense of the term, holds a similar relation to 
a fact that a simple body in chemistry holds to a compound. Says 
Ribot, “tor the scientific mind, there are no facts, but only laws”... ., 
“Group these laws, and we have facts; group different kinds of laws, 
and we have different kinds of facts”... .““Facts are but a synthesis 
of laws, laws an analysis of facts.” 

I shall not, in my remarks, go to the extremes of science, but 
shall keep within an easy simplicity, compact enough to avoid the dan- 
ger of a “war of words”, and plain enough to convince the earnest in- 
telligent mother—though she be as yet without scientific training— 
that science alone can furnish her firm ground in her momentous work. 

Childhood, whose laws are to be my theme, appears to us— 
though itself complex enough—as a part of a series of facts whose 
complexity is still the stumbling-block of scientific analysis We see 
it as a portion of the life of the individual, who himself is an ingre- 
dient of society, and—further on—a link in the life of the species. 
Without going beyond this, we are already painfully aware of the 
difficulty of our task ; and it appears no longer as humility to say 
that to move along the confines of this vast field of investigation, 
to obtain a few glimpses of its outskirts, is all we can attempt. _ 

‘ Strictly speaking, childhood comprises the first seven or eight 
years of life, and is characterized by the rapid growth of the organs. 
Physically, the child has attained at the end of the seventh year one- 
half the stature, one-third the weight of the adult, and six times the 
weight it had at birth. Mentally, his growth is, perhaps, still more 
remarkable. From a mere germ of consciousness, so slight, that, 
but for analogy, its existence might be doubted, he has gained ideas 
of hundreds of objects, of their properties and activities ; he has 
learned to recognize and name relations of color, shape, position and 
extent, of motion and direction, has secured notions of time and 
space, and even of cause and effect ; he has laid up a past in his 
memory and has commenced to be the conscious “architect of his 
own fortunes” in attempts in his plans and purposes to influence the 
future ; his imagination has gathered skill to embellish the present 
by drawing on the treasures of the time that was and on the hopes 
of the time that is to be; from the unconscious, instinctive cry of pain, 
he has risen to a tolerable command of language, adequate to enable 
him to do his own thinking as well as to enter intelligently upon the 
thoughts of others; from absolute helplessness, his hands have nsen 
to more or less skill in the transformation of raw material for the pur- 
poses of utility or art; the selfish eagerness with which he sought his 
mother’s breast on the first day of independent existence, has made 
room for a generous desire to share his pleasures with others ; the 
clamorousness of his earliest months has given way toa considerate re- 
gard of the rights of others; nay, perchance, he finds genuine pleasure 
in the relief of suffering, and is sensitive of not a little self-respect. 
Geethe in his “pedagogic province” calls for three reverences as 
basis of sound morality; reverence for what is above us, reverence 
for what is beneath us, and.reverence for what resembles us (for self 
and society); in all of these our child has made great progress. _ 

Childhood, then, seems to comprise the earliest and most active 
period of the growth of the human being as an individual ; and, 
generally speaking, its laws are the laws of growth ; but these attain 
an additional significance by the greater impressiveness, the greater 
flexibility, by the greater power of assimilation—in short, by the 





greater mobility of the organism in that period of life. Hence bene 
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ficial influences are most beneficial; injurious influences most in- 
jurious in this mobile age. 

In boy-hood and girl-hood, the assimilating, laying-up processes 
are still in excess ; but the organs increase in compactness, in elasti- 
city, in power of resistance. In youth, in man-hood and woman- 
hood—this compactness, elasticity, and power of resistance render 
the organism more or less proof against beneficial and injurious in- 
fluences, or—rather—enable the organism to choose more at will, as 
it were, among the materials of growth and sustenance—physical 
and mental. In old age, this elasticity, this power of selection sub- 
sides, but with it—too—the power of assimilation of any kind; the 
organism becomes apathetic to its surroundings, decays away from 
them,—dies, when the wealth accummulated in the active period 
of life has been exhausted. The second childhood, then, has noth- 
ing incommon with the first except the helplessness, the lack of con- 
trol over surrounding influences; the child is like a poor man on the 
high-road to wealth, the aged is like a rich man growing hopelessly 

oor. 

With the modifications here pointed out, then, we shall find the 
laws of childhood in the laws of organic growth. Growth is gradual 
increase by natural processes; and, as such, it applies equally to 
the humble rill, trembling from the rock and gradually, by uniting 
with equally humble sisters, swelling into the mighty Amazon; to 
the first small scale secreted by a coral insect into a doubtful exist- 
ence, gradually strengthened by natural additions into the peninsula 
Florida; to the little germ of the acorn, expanding into a mighty 
oak, perchance into a forest; and to the microscopic vesicle which 
is destined to people an empire. 

In all these, we see a separation of previously mixed materials 
or elements, and a uniting of those that are similar into greater ag- 
gregates ; but organic growth is complicated by the gradual develop- 
ment of a shapeless germ or vesicle from within outward into a defin- 
ite form and a comparatively self-dependent, living, individual ex- 
istence. We have in addition to a gradual, natural increase of bulk, 
an equally gradual natural increase (or change) of structure, form, 
and self-mobility.¢ For the former Herbert Spencer reserves the term 
growth, for the latter development, compnsing both in the term 
evolution. 

It is not necessary for our purposes that we should descend to 
all the fundamental facts of evolution, since—while basing our work 
on biological considerations—we have to do with the highest form 
of life,.with man, who is far enough removed from the shadowy and 
uncertain regions where organic and inorganic existence merge into 
one another to leave us out of doubt as to proximate distinctive fea- 
tures; and here, too, we have to do with him at a period when he 
has safely passed through the lower forms of organic existence and 
is far advanced on the road to the highest utterances of structure, 
form, and self-mobility of which he is capable. 

Nevertheless, there is one fundamental feature of organic growth 
that needs to be considered as playing a very important part in the 
evolution of man fromthe child. ‘This isthe /imitation of individual 
growth and development. These limits seem to be determined at 
one extremity by heredity or the development reached by the 
species in the progenitors; and at the other by certain possibilities 
of development, lying in the individual, and variously affected and 
modified by circumstances. As far, at least, as growth is concerned, 
this limitation seems toJhold some relation, too, to the waste of ma- 
terial, attending all activities of the organism, and the consequent 
necessity of repair which must prove a great drain upon the income 
of the individual. 

_ Approximate analysis of growth and development—quite suf- 
ficient for our practical purposes, and in no danger of being vitiated by 
a closer scrutiny—especially when we confine it to the higher forms 
of animals—reveals to us organic growth and development, as a 
process in which an established individual appropriates from the sur- 
roundings, material containing the elements needed for its purposes ; 
these elements it subjects to a process of digestion in which they be- 
come separated from others that are of no value, and-changed at 
the same time into certain mobile compounds which are distributed 
to the different parts of the organism.*:From these mobile com- 
pounds, by a process which need not differ fundamentally from the 


process of digestion, each organ, each cell assimilates what it need 
or rather unites with what is most similar to itselfi—carrying on its 
growth or effecting its repair. At the’same time, by opposite pro- 
cesses—partaking of repulsion ‘as this does of attraction—useless or 
effete, worn-out elements are expelled by the organism. 

Pyschological facts have been studied of late with such freedom 
from prejudice, and such supreme regard for truth, that it has become 
possible to point to their close connection with physiological facts, 
without incurring the risk of shocking sensitive natures or of losing 
respect for the soul; and the analogy of physiological and psycho- 
logical laws is admitted almost as cheerfully and generally as the 
heresies of the Copernican system; indeed, the unknowable baffles 
science so obstinately at the very threshold of psychological investi- 
gation, in the mysteries of consciousness, that this analogy seems 
to offer her the only key for an intelligent analysis of its phenomena. 
Thus, we have come to look upon “sensations with sensorial images 
as the raw material of cognition, which the mind’s own activity has 
to transform and elaborate’, as a sort of pabulum, from which, by a 
process analogous to digestion, the mind selects elements suited to 
its purposes, rejecting the unsuitable and injurious—, uniting the se- 
lected elements into mobile compounds that are assimilated wherever 
they may be needed for mental growth and development; at the 
same time, existing cognitions and feelings undergo a constant waste 
under the influence of mental activity, and disharmonious or faulty 
elements are rejected as effete material to make room for the assimi- 
lation of fresher, purer material. ‘The study of instinct, from its 
higher forms in the bee and ant, where it often seems to apply to 
particular, individual cases and assumes the modes of conscious in- 
telligence, to its ruder manifestations in the lower crystallizations 
of life, in which the welfare of the individual seems to be of no con- 
cern—has shown us, in the analysis of the latter a minimum of in- 
telligence which plays in mental life the part of a cellin physiological 
life ; and reflex action brings us into a region where the physiological 
and psychological seem to merge insensibly into each other.” 

These analogies receive further support from the daily in- 
creasing array of facts, brought to light by science, which bring the 
conviction, that every mental state has for its condition and antece- 
dent a physiological state”, that not only the quantity, form, and 
chemical and physical character of the brain, but the quantity, 
quality, and condition of other tissues are closely zelated to the 
mental life of the individual. A highly instructive case of this kind 
has been observed by Dr. Renaudin, — of a boy, gifted with ordin- 
ary understanding, successful in his studies and the joy of his parents, 
who suddenly lost his energy and became so untuly that he was 
expelled from school. It was found, subsequently, that his evil in- 
stincts, were closely related to a complete insensibility of the skin. 
At intervals, this insensibility left him, and he became docile and 
affectionate, only to relapse into his evil ways on the return of the 
disease. Without referring, however, to confirming facts, which 
every one can find abundantly in his own experience, if he will only 
look, or to the many observations, collected by Carpenter, Mauds- 
ley, and others ; we are safe in accepting almost as a truism, what 
Leibnitz scarcely dared to dream viz: that “all that ambition led 
Caesar’s mind to do, is represented also in his body”; that “there is 
a certain state of the body which answers even to the most abstract 
reasonings.” 

If to these considerations we add the laws of the indestructi- 
bility and variability of matter, and of the conservation and vari- 
ability of energy; if we remember that not an atom of mat- 
ter can be added to nature nor abstracted from her, — that not 
a wave of energy can come from death nor vanish into it; 
that whatever is in ws must have been in zafure—in however diffused 
a condition—, and must return to nature; if we remember that mat- 
ter, through changes in condition, may assume endless varieties 
of form and quality ; that what to-day we push aside as disgusting 
offal, may please us to-morrow in a luscious fruit, and delight us the 
next day in a living Apollo or Venus; that the force of a hurricane 
may be condensed into imperceptible quiverings of heat in a few 
drops of water to be again set free under favorable circumstances: 
—we see the laws of growth and development in a flood of light be- 
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sun, as incompatible with meanness, pusillanimity, cruelty, and ego- 
tism in moral, as it is with ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and in- 
tolerance in intellectual life. 

Growth and development, then, appear to us as phases of a 
great drift of unification, that animates all nature, prompting simi- 
lars to seek each other out and to unite with an energy commen- 
surate with their degree of similarity; forming ever newer, more 
complex, more refined unities. 

We see this exemplified in the molecules of salt, crystallizing 
from a solution in the particles of freezing water, freeing themselves 
from less assimilable impurities ; in the patient confidence with which 
atoms of iron—diffused through earth, air, and water — find each 
other with the aid of organisms and become aggregated into vast 
beds of ore ; in the formation of new strata of rock, in the gather- 
ing of the storm, the production of an earth-quake, the tumultuous 
growth of the sun; in the mysterious evolution of organic forms, 
whether we view them as individuals, as members of a species, a 
class, a kingdom, or as pulsations in the unification of consciousness. 

We see this drift of unification overcoming all obstacles. The 
mighty revolutions caused by its very impatience, seem to scatter and 
diffuse what it has required ages to draw together and unite ; but, tak- 
ing advantage of the greater mobility of the scattered fragments, 
unification continues its work with renewed energy and rises from the 
seeming ruins to higher successes. In the organic world, we see it 
apparently fail in the dying individual, but this has bequeathed its 
success by the subtile influences of heredity, to its progeny,and the 
life of the species marks a continuous onward course of evolution. 

In the struggle for life, we see the stronger forms overcome the 
weaker ; but these, in yielding existence, add their successes to those 
of their victors; or we see unfavorable conditions overcome and 
even pressed into service by dint of endurance and adaptation. In 
ever higher and wider circles we see new similarities evolved, new 
elements — previously appearing as dissimilars—drawn together and 
united ; the new aggregates aspiring higher and wider ; until in man 
we reach a form that seeks unity with all nature, with all time, and 
all space, — unity even with what in ignorance and humility man 
worships as God. 

It is the recognition of this great law and its application to 
early education that has earned Froebel the proud title : “Discoverer 
of Childhood”, and made him the principal modern exponent of 
what is known as the “new education”. “Education”, Froebel teach- 
es us, “must lead the child, must lead the man to unification with 
life in all directions: it must lead him to full unification in and with 
himself; it must Jead him to full unification with his kind, with his 
neighbor, with society ; it must lead him to the greatest possible uni- 
fication with nature and her laws; it must lead him to an indissolu- 
ble unification with the principle of all being, the alpha and omega 
of all life — with God”. 

All thinking persons will agree that this task 1s not an easy one. 
A more complex fact than the human being does not exist for us; 
and the task of the educator is to lead a growing fact of this kind to 
a still greater, higher complexity, —nearer than he himself has reached 
to an ideal complexity. Can a more difficult problem be imagined ? 

Mark what experience tells us concerning it. How few human 
beings reach even a tolerable unification in and with themselves, in 
other words, learn to harmonize their thoughts, feelings and their 
will, and to give clear expression to these! And further on, how few 
reach unification with their kind, learn to love their neighbors as 
themselves, to subordinate individual desires and passions to the 
well-being of society, learn to form higher purposes and to attain 
nobler ends in a rational union with others! How few become 
unified with nature, have a clear, true insight into her phenomena, a 
love for her creation and respect for her laws! And as for unifica- 
tion with the principle of all being, unification. with God, it seems 
to be almost beyond our reach: for worshipping at what is called 
the house of God, humbling one’s-self on stated occasions before a 
personality of our own creation, uttering his name with fear and 
trembling, coaxing him with abject utterances to advance our selfish 
ends, blindly believing and intolerantly upholding views that do 
not bear the light of truth, for the sake of securing aheaven we do 
not deserve,—is not unification with the God of Being. I feel my- 





self too far removed from the high ideals that cluster around this 
principle to even indicate what such unification does mean ; but I have 
a deep conviction that an abiding faith in truth will surely lead to it. 

In view of the difficulties of so complex a problem, nothing short 
of the discovery of a first principle, equally pervading and combining 
all its elements, can give us a hope of solution ; ¢his first principle we 
have in the fundamental law of unification, underlying growth and 
development in all its phases. This principle offers us a criterion for 
our educational measures—from the simplest look or caress to the 
most elaborate system of instruction and discipline ; an infallible cri- 
terion that will shield us against blunders and guide us to the dis- 
covery ‘of efficient means. 

Hereafter, intelligent parents and teachers can determine in the 
ratio of their insight and concientiousness to what extent their edu- 
cational measures may prove injurious or beneficial. All that tends 
to unification is to be approved to the extent in which it does so ; all 
that tends to delay unification, or—worse still—all that tends to scat- 
ter, to disjoint, to disharmonize, is to be condemned. A few instances 
will serve to illustrate the application of the law. 

Thus, the mother sins against this law, who uses with her child 
so-called “baby-talk”,—freighting her words with unmeaning plurals 
and diminutives, with uncouth reduplications ; inundating the little 
innocent with a watery waste of words ; or mimicking its imperfections 
of speech, calling cows—tows, calves—talves, bread—bed, brown— 
bown, cradle—tadle, hands—hannies, etc. She retards and even pre- 
vents the unification of the /anguage with the thoughts of the child. 
In the conversations which he overhears, the signs for ¢heir thoughts 
do not agree with Ais signs ; in attempting to make himself understood, 
he fails, and is thus kept from unification with others, with society, 
and indirectly, too, with nature. In addition it appears that language 
is our great medium of thought ;—for there seems to be no thinking 
without words or other corresponding signs, as is clearly shown in 
the case of Laura Bridgmann, who always moved her fingers in her 
dreams or waking reflections.—Therefore, by retarding the formation 
of correct language-signs and their unification with corresponding 
thought, the mother retards the evolution of thought itself, and thus 
condemns her child to forego many blessings and enjoyments that 
follow inevitably in the train of mental growth. 

There zs a “baby-talk” which accomplishes the opposite of all 
these evils ; it is characterized by distinctness, clearness, simplicity, 
and sweetness of diction ; by a thoughtful, loving adaptation of plain 
but correct forms of language to the simple thoughts of the child; 
helping him to overcome difficulties of speech, hastening the ‘period 
of intelligent intercourse with others and with nature, enhancing 
growth and development, unification—in all directions solidly, con- 
tinuously, unerringly. Of course, ‘Ais “baby-talk” is as free of “big 
words” and complex forms of expression, as it is of silly chains of 
empty sounds and of watery dilutions of nothings ; for language that 
lies beyond the comprehension of the child, finds no thoughts or 
germs of thought with which to unite in the child’s mind, and thus 
retards mental development by loading the mind with incongruous 
elements, with food that can not be digested or assimilated, placing 
the brain in the condition of an infant’s stomach—loaded with dain- 
ties and rich food : the stomach may be full, but it can not save the 
child from starvation. Thus, if a child—say nine months old—is 
thirsty, the words: “Must its mamma div her pets a little dink !”’ are, 
perhaps, not a whit more injurious than : ‘Does mother’s little dar- 
ling want a drink !” both making false impressions or none at all to 
correspond with the child’s mental condition, unless it be the word 
“drink” in the second form. But the words: “Baby—drink ?” will 
correspond so nearly with the simple forms of the child’s thoughts 
and feelings ; and will, in connection with suitable actions on the part 
of the mother, go far towards liberating these thoughts and bringing 
them to clearer consciousness. 

The nurse, too, sins against the law of unification, when—in 
order to quiet the child she shakes an ugly rattle in his ears, beats the 
window-pane with her cruel fingers, drowns his cries with a brawling 
song or with the favorite hurricane of sh—sh—sh—sh—, accom- 
panied by violent rocking to complete the storm. — 

By his restlessness or cries the child gives expression to some 
physical pain or want (unless he has been started in the road to vi- 
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ciousness by frequent recurrences of the perhaps well-meant tortures 
just described). Pain, reduced to the terms of our law, indicates the 
presence of elements that can not or will not unite or that endanger 
an existing unity, that threaten to separate elements already united ; 
want indicates the absence of elements needed to restore equilibrium 
in some portion of the system. The plain duty of the nurse would, 
then, prompt her to determine the nature and seat of the disturbance 
and to remove the cause of pain or to satisfy the want.” 

To neglect this, is to expose the child to lasting injury—indeed 
all injury is lasting—, to fatal disorder ; it is to sour his temper, to 
warp his disposition, to stunt or vitiate his growth and development 
in all directions. The hypocrisy, that would direct the attention 
of the little innocent to things worthless and foreign to his suffering 
creeps into his being and—by severing expression from thought and 
feeling—makes sad havoc with growing truthfulness ; the cruelty, that 
attempts to drown existing pain in excruciating tortures of a differ- 
ent character, sows the seeds and waters the germs of cruelty in the 
young mind, and keeps it from unity with its fellows. 

Who knows how much peace of mind has been ruthlessly under- 
mined and shattered, how many suicides and murders have been 
planted by ignorant nurses and frivolous mothers ; for great sorrows 
and great crimes, as well as great joys and great virtues, are growths ; 
and as such come gradually and naturally from smallest beginnings. 
Oh, that mothers would learn to see and feel the importance of early 
childhood—the seed- and seedling-time of future worth and charac- 
ter! However important all subsequent periods of human growth— 
and I would not depreciate these—the seed- and seedling-time is the 
basis, on which they all rest. 

The father sins against this law, when, in narrow paternal pride, 
he secures his “little man” enjoyments for which there is no desire 
and no just appreciation ; when he encourages sayings and doings that 
belong to a riper age ; when he draws down to the child’s low level 
things which even he might view with awe without endangering his 
manliness. The child may be “‘as good as any child”, but this feel- 
ing constantly held before him, will place a chasm between him and 
his fellows, will draw him away from them, will generate the delusion 
that he is better than others, and breed egotism and cruelty. But 
when, in addition, the father instils the falsehood that the “little 
man” is as good as any man,” he clouds the child’s view to things 
beyond, keeps him from reverence for things above and, consequently, 
from unification with them. 

We see the evil results of this education in what is lightly called 
“Young America,” to whom nothing is sacred. Fed with the delusive 
feeling, that he occupies the highest point, he never looks above, and 
looks with contempt upon all that lies around and beneath him. His 
egotism causes him to refer all things to himself and to measure their 
value exclusively by the good they bring him; all things that bring 
him no immediate good, fall victims to his cruelty or contempt. Thus, 
cut loose from his fellows and from nature with whom he can never 
unite, he lives an existence equally contemptible and pernicious in 
the narrowest of spheres. ee 

The school—well, fortunately for the school and the child—the 
school has little to do with childhood proper. When the child enters 
its doors, his seedling-time is past and he comes, in most cases, with 
a growth, weak enough, it is true, to be liable to stunting, but strong 
enough, too, to resist ordinary evil influences. The work of the school, 
therefore, lies beyond my theme, although it would yield a rich har- 
vest of illustrative cases. We might study, how and why the school 
sins against the law of all-sided unification in its exclusive and over- 
weening attention to intellectual pursuits, and in its pernicious neglect 
and disregard of the physical and moral sides of child-nature ; in the 
senseless haste, with which it introduces the child into the arts of read- 
ing and writing, into abstract arithmetic, and numbers. beyond the 
child’s power of conception ; in its medieval worship of grammar ; in 
its sinful neglect of direct intercourse with nature and of the study 
of her forms and laws; in its short-sighted faith in written exam- 
iations, percentages, and checks; in its criminal practice of entrusting 
the care of the weakest and tenderest plants to the unskilled hands 
of immature girls; but all these things belong properly to other pe- 
riods of education, and can find no place here. 

The law of all-sided unification shows us the work of the edu- 





cator—parent or teacher—in a new and holier light. The child is 
no longer an empty vessel to be filled by chance or worry with a 
motley mass of incongruous stuff, to be used as occasion may require 
for purposes of gain or greed, malice or mercy, good or evil. We 
see it as an already quite complex growth—with a complexity due 
to the unimpeachable laws of heredity and to its own life before birth. 

Endowed with an uncontrollable tendency for further evo- 
lution in all directions, it stretches forth points of contact, eager 
to unite with any assimilable element that may offer. As yet its 
power of discernment is vanishingly small with reference to the good 
or evil that is to result from the union. The tender membranes of the 
stomach absorb the corrupt liquid that breeds disease and death al- 
most as eagerly asthey do the wholesome milk of the mother; the 
mind receives delusive impressions, unites with the elements of vile 
thoughts and feelings as freely as with their opposites ; the energies 
are exerted and grow in the direction of vice as actively as they do 
in the direction of virtue and wisdom; the child thrives into ego- 
tism as vigorously as into love. 

This indicates that, during the period of childhood, the edu- 
cational activity is to be mainly protective, guarding the child jealously 
against contact with vitiated and vitiating elements, taking care that 
the food offered—I use the term in a universal sense—be pure and 
wholesome. Nature shows the way in the scrupulous care she takes 
in providing the first physical food for the infant ; similarly the “milk” 
prepared for the mental growth of the child, should be easily digest- 
ible, presented in suitable quantities and at proper intervals of rest, 
giving ample time for full assimilation. 

Thus, the indiscriminate tendencies for absorption undergo a 
differentiation: the tendencies for wholesome elements gather new 
strength from day to day by uniting with their similars ; the tendencies 
for injurious elements are weakened at an equal rate, starved to death, 
as it were, isolated, transformed into tendencies for good. The sys- 
tem is forming good habits, we say; and “the formation of good 
habits,” is the watchword of the true educator of childhood. 

“In hoc signo vinces’’—Under this standard wilt thou conquer’ 
—and under no other. Good habits form the rock, on which good 
character is built ; and there is no other on which it will stand. Avoid, 
remove, counteract with scrupulous care and conscientious endéavor 
all influences in gesture, word, or deed, in the tone of the voice, in 
the handling of the child, in the surroundings—animate or inanimate— 
that may help an evil tendency to grow, and bring dissonance, and 
strife into the child. Seek, strengthen, create, with equal scrupulous- 
ness and conscientiousness, all that will unify the child in every di- 
rection of his evolution. 

Impatient gestures, angry words, cruel deeds, harsh tones, rude 
handling, hideous, jarring surroundings—stories and scenes of sin and 
strife, will breed in child-nature the things they are, as surely as their 
opposites will make the child strong in the good they hold. “Man 
is what he eats,” is true in all directions of being and growing. 

And do you think, it is easy to avoid and to do all these things ? 
Do you think that a girl, just creeping out of her teens, who has 
given more time to the filling of her scrap-book than to the filling 
of her mind ; more care to the cut of her dress than to the cut of her 
character ; who has spent much—oh, so much—time in preparing 
for the parlor and the ball-room, and none—less than none—in pre- 
paring for motherhood, nay, who has labored hard to deprive her- 
self even of the physical fitness with which nature had endowed her, 
—do you think, she can avoid and do these things ? 

Do you think that an uncouth, uncultured, coarse girl with in- 
stincts that do not reach above her stomach ; to whom duty is a hell 
and idleness a heaven; to whom honest thought, tender feeling, and 
earnest purpose are as chimerical as orange-groves to the Esquimaux, 
—do you think that she can do these things and that she is a fit 
nurse for your neighbor’s child? Do you think that old, hard, life- 
less woman, or that frivolous, immature young lady who have opened 
the “little school around the corner” can do these things ?—I do not 
wish to discourage you,—for I know ideal men and women are 
among the unknowables ; and all we can aspire to, is to honestly 
and earnestly do our best—, but do you think, these things are easy ? 

If you think they are difficult, and if their importance to your 
child, to your race in its onward course to ever higher, fuller con- 
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sciousness fills your soul, go—you and your daughter—sit at the 
feet of Froebel, and listen to his simple teaching! Basing his lore 
on the loving observation of childhood—an observation made in the 
humble, self-denying spint of science, which yielded him the simple 
law, the heavenly inspiration of unification,—he will teach you—you 
and your daughter—how little children—even from the sacred mo- 
ment when they gain independent existence—can be led into habits, 
that will make them see truth in a clearer light, seek goodness with a 
devouter heart, adore beauty with a deeper love, and enjoy happi- 
ness in an ever more grateful spirit. 





Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 
(Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 
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In front, let it immerse its marble steps and horizontal decors as 
a live mythology, look at the bordering lands and islands as distant 
accessories and- extensions. Governor’s Island, the only possible 
situation for temporary exhibitions, her little sister, the light-bearer 
of French Liberty, and Staten Island as the main sporting and study- 
ing ground of the schools, and the festive resort of an overworked 
population. . 

Of this idea (whose development does not belong here) the 
starting point is the Battery. Let this inspiring ground of the fa- 
thers be decorated in a style worthy the place it occupies in our 
annals, impressible to the stranger, and promoting in the youth a 
desire to rank among the men who have made this sea-port one of 
the sights of the world. 


69. What would apply to New York could be adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of other cities: 


(a) In Philadelphia the grounds of Fairmont have been left by 
the Centennial Exhibition as if prepared for transformation into gar- 
den-schools: even the trees and shrubs being labelled with their 
names. The conservatory of exotics is almost perfect, so the mu- 
seum of art which need only to be put in closer connection with the 
school-system. The remaining buildings can be appropiated to this 
system as Sheds and covered play-grounds, for gymnastics of enxsem- 
ble, and as repositories of the collections of the real-school, to be 
studied on the spot, or borrowed by the shut-up schools of the city 
for extemporaneous demonstration, drawing, modeling, &c. 


(b) The Park of Cincinnati offers an invigorating air to the 
young population stifling in brick schools between the Ohio and the 
turbid canal of the Miami derisively called Rhine. It is too small— 
like our Central Park — to be encumbered with the appliances and 
technicalities which can find their place in adjacent grounds; but 
must reserve the Park itself for the teaching of art by nature sem- 
pervirens and sempervivens, 

Chicago presents more room. Her Southern Park offers a 
square field of séveral miles to the imagination of the farm-and-gar- 
den teacher and hygienist ; and her Lincoln Park, a belt of green 
and flowers in which can be set specimens of the minerals hidden 
on the opposite shore in a magnetic circle, A 


(c) Smaller cities have more room to devote to teaching, there- 
fore more choice for a site—which of itself may become a lesson, 
Take, for instance, Atlanta, burned by the same sun against which 
Augusta has protected herself by four and six rows of foliage. 

Instead of keeping hatefully barren the grounds shaved to op- 
pose the march of Sherman, why not plant them as school-gardens 
and shades; pushing this new vegetation—which everywhere covers 
so much of spilled blood—to that peaceful spring, whose silent water 
cures the sick, and whose Zgeria, surrounded by a happier genera- 
tion, would cure old moral sores, too. Why not make at once 
of this field of resentment a garden-school for the youth of a city, 
where education is mkch honored, and - in a state where the most 
highly bred women too refuge in teaching, against the miseries 
brought on by satanic pride, 





yo. But itis for the village children that the natural lessons 
and training of the garden-school are most needed. Strange, since 
nature is at the door, and often forces an entrance in the school 
through the window in the shape of a clematis or the scent of the 
honey-suckle ; strange, yes; but too true.—Nowhere else the inabil. 
ity of the present curriculum to develop manhood in man is so mani- 
fest as in the village school, nor so great the necessity of imparting 
powers sooner than knowledge to youth, and of giving preference 
to that knowledge which can be directly converted into power. 

‘ (a) The powers of acting upon nature—instead of being con. 
stantly overpowered by it—being the pre-requisite of happiness in 
country-life, country-education must train in the child these con- 
quering powers: “man loves his conquest,” but to conquer nature he 
must be trained in physiological intimacy with its local modalities, 
To that end the country-kindergarten must borrow its forms from 
the geometry of vegetation; the garden-school of large cities be re- 
placed by excursions ; the fantastic school-garden of the town and 
colleges assume a practical turn, without losing its ideas, and come 
nearer the farming-school, without the inducement of actual paying 
as in Mettray or Hempton. No, the out-door country-school aims 
only at developing the strength, the manual skill, and the taste neces- 
sary to make the young feel that they possess the means of master- 
ing nature better than did their parents, 

(b) However, in the country other elements of happiness than 
power over nature are needed to attach man to the place of his 
birth or choice. Art and historical objects must bind him by their 
attractive forms and reminiscenses, speaking to the imagination as 
flowers do speak to the odor and to the sight, in other words, 
“man”, in the field as elsewhere, “does not live only upon bread but 
upon every thing which nourishes his mind.” But it is not possible 
for the village to have its artistic, historical, floral collections and 
festivities strongly attaching the young ones to their penates ? 

This idea will be qualified as a pastoral impossibility by the 
teachers among us, but may be proved to be practicable by the fact 
that it exists already parsim, needing only a little foresight for its gen- 
eralization. ; ; 

(c) A garden-school may be organized in the smallest village 
by an understanding among the families in regard to the kind of or- 
namental trees and bushes they select, and to the flowers each will 
cultivate every year, so that with little expense collections of plants 
many times more varied than those of our Central Park could be 
seen. Indeed, they are already found without method in many 
villages of New England: in Ansonia, for instance, where almost 
every front-yard is adorned with the same flowers which we raised 
ourselves in our college-gardens fifty years ago. 

(d) The same inducement obtains in regards to a village- 
museum. How pleasant it would be to devote a place to it near 
the public record and library; each generation bringing to it, its 
best-women and men, and finest children; a sort of inexpensive, 
though an accurate gallery, which would soon demonstrate the tradi- 
tion, deviation, or improvement of the local type, warning of what 
ought to be done to elevate the population in beauty and capacity 
—adding te it, as they may happen, local events, discoveries, inven- 
tions, rarities of nature or of at. 

Is that too an utopia? Then see, how simple but right-minded 
farmers have realized it in Deerfield: Under its most venerable elms, 
in a house of the 18th century, lie the relics of the Massachusetts- 
Indians, of the revolutionary war, of the stupendous house-keeping 
of the past, of the antique superstitions (overlooking the present 
ones, of course), of mineralogy, geology, fossils, botany, home in- 
dustries, and many other treasurés, which give children a clearer 
idea of the life of their fathers than any formal description. 

The paramount object of country education is to develop in the 
young a love and appreciation of home life and of their surround. _ 
ings in harmony with their prospects. Youth has a horror of the 
vacuum ; and if their emotional capacity is not educated in and for 
their horizon, they are carried away from a home empty of ideals, 
into the vortex of competition where the weak soon perish. For 
this individual evil and social danger, a vague culture and non-phys- 
iological education are responsible. 








(To be concluded.) 




















